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NOTES UPON THE PRIZE DESIGN FOR 
A NATIONAL THEATRE 


By Harley Granville-Barker 


R SOMERVILLE’S 


must, of 


designs 
looked at 
in the light of the conditions 
laid down for the competition.* 


course, be 


Further, the purpose of the conditions 
themselves must be clear. 
The Two Auditoria. 

This will be a more than desirable fea- 
ture of any National Theatre, and _ for 
several reasons. The company of actors 
cannot be merely a stock company, either 
in the old sense of the term, with each 


actor allotted a ‘‘ line” of parts; or in the 
modern sense, a company just sufficient for 
the filling of the longest likely and 
at work day and night without a pause, 
acting and rehearsing. By the 
system with its lines of parts, the classics 
more than not, to 


cast, 


old stock 


were reduced, often 
formalism and b 
only in the occasional arising of a Kean 
or a Siddons), while the modern drama 
could not have been played at all. The 
modern stock-system stands for piays  in- 
sufficiently rehearsed and_ for 
\ National Theatre must 
ine standard of careful rehearsing set by 
And, true re- 
pertory work will make for versatility it 
must company 
tative enough to give the producer of the 
and the author all 
the choice he needs in the casting of his 


monotony (salvation lay 


exhausted 
actors. accept 


the long run system. while 


have a large and represen- 


classics contemporary 


play. It follows that with but one stage to 
work on useful actors would often be left 
idle. This is artistic waste and_ financial 


extravagance, for they must be paid by the 
vear. 

auditorium will 
the Management to 
plavs with a minority ” appeal. 
that ‘* Troilus and Cres- 
sida,” ‘* Love’s Labour Lost,” ‘* All’s Well 
That Ends Well’ are likely to become 
popular favourites. But the 


Further, a smaller 


courage 


en- 
and permit 
perform 


No one 


supposes 


management 


of a Shakespeare Memorial Theatre would 
be lax in duty to leave them unperformed. 
But what worse than to pilav them to an 
audience of perhaps six hundred in a 


* See page 


235 of this 


issue. 


theatre holding eighteen hundred? This 
would be dep: essing and uneconomic both. 
To many other plays, classic and modern, 


the same considerations must apply. And 
it would be the business of a National 
Theatre to consult all legitimate tastes, 
those of audiences that assemble in’ hun- 
dreds as well as in_ thousands. It is 


equally the business of any management to 
{ 5 


fill its theatre as often as it honourably 
can. 

It has been urged against a National 
Theatre that it is sure to become the home 
of all that is academic and _ trite; that 
it will be averse trom exneriment; that the 
new men, of whatever generation, will 
have no chance there. And it is true that 


with only an auditorium of eighteen hun- 
dred to fill experiment is difficult. But in 
a small run, and plays 
might be nursed to popularity which would 
die of chill in  a_ half empty 
Moreover, there are the junior members of 
the thought of. The 
smaller theatre could give them many a 
chance which they'd wait for long in the 
big one. 


house risks can be 


big one 
company to be 


And actors of promise easily tire 
of waiting; the records of State theatres 


are full of the losses of good men who 
were impatient of the vested interests 


above them. 

And a dozen more advantages could be 
found in_ this 
torium. But comprehensively it 
this: the management will need elasticity 
of opportunity; it must be able to pro- 
duce the greatest possible variety of plays 
the 
It would be unwise, on 


second and smaller audi- 


comes to 


conditions. 

the other hand, 
to reduce the size of the larger house. If 
a production is a the 
money possible must be made out of it; 


under most economical 


great) success all 
and—since a repertory will be in being and 
other plays will have their claim—made in 

More- 


over, plays that are popular in the true 


as few performances as possible. 


sense, should be given now and then’ at 
very popular prices. And the larger 
(within reason) the auditorium the easier 


it is to do this. 
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The Apron Stages and the Greek 
Orchestra.” 

The need of an apron stage for the play- 
ing of Shakespeare may not yet be beyond 
dispute. But opinion on the point is at 
least too strong to be defied. And it is 
not a thing that can be added to a theatre 
otherwise designed: lines of sight will be 
all upset. Mr. Somerville, obedient to the 
conditions, provides for an apron stage in 
both auditoria (and for a Greek orchestra 
in both, too, though this was not required). 
But it can be removed, and rows of stalls 
can take its place.’ So either method of 
production can be followed. 

No one can have tried to reproduce 
Greek tragedy in a modern theatre without 
regretting the ‘* orchesira ’ midway be- 
tween audience and stage. Without it the 
chorus cannot do its part properly and the 
play becomes an amorphous thing. If 
Greek tragedy is to be given, as much re- 
spect should be shown to its stagecraft as 
to Shakespeare’s. 7 But the Greek 


orchestra " is equally removable. 


The Form of the Auditorium. 


The obligations thus forced on him Mr. 
Somerville has faced boldly. To secure 
good lines of sight he has adopted the 
‘* Bayreuth ” plan (which in essence is the 
plan of a Greek theatre). The drawback 
to this is, that it throws the furthest spec- 
tators to a great distance from the stage 
in the larger theatre tro feet, in the smaller 
75 feet. It may be questioned whether a 
compromise could not be made_ over 

*He notes that he has_ rejected hydraulic 
machinery for its removal on the ground of ex- 
pense. But as it must often be removed or re- 
stored between one performance and another, and 
as machinery is pretty sure te cost less in the 
working than such constant labour it would be 


better to face the initial expense. Economical run- 
ning of the theatre is the thing to aim for. The 
ordinary theatre of to-day seldom has good 
machinery installed. That would not pay the land- 
lord. The casual tenant would protest against the 
necessary addition to the rent; he might not want to 
use the machinery. And tenants seldom calculate 
their labour costs. But a National Theatre would 


be its own landlord; and that is a very different 
thi 


i- 


tAnd for the Greek play, if daylight and = sun- 
shine when there was any, could be let play in 
through a windowed roof, the ordinary ceiling being 


withdrawn, so much the better. 








the last twelve rows of the larger theatre. 
If these could be steeply banked by the 
help of a shallow gallery, that is, if | 
the whole auditorium could be brought 
to all intents and = purposes under the 
main ceiling it might be better. The 
only other sacrifice made is of stage 





boxes, not a great one in a theatre where 
people wish (presumably) to see rather 
than be seen. The actual box accommo. } 
dation may be thought a little unusual, | 
Boxes in such a_ theatre, however. aie 


mainly for ceremony; they should have 
consideration, but ine more — general 
amenity must not be sacrificed. These 


side boxes—a little more privacy secured 
them—would suflice. The others are more 
open to criticism, but they are hardly 
needed in any case. 

It should be noted that the traditional 
semi-circular fashion of seating has been 
preserved. This is important; it keeps the 
audience in a living relation to each other 
as well as to the play. 

Care would have to be taken not to 
use too much stone and marble in either 


auditorium. They are one’s — enemies 
acoustically and in more than one sense 
have a chilling effect. For the mellowing 
of sound nothing is’ better than wood 
panels. It will be a pity, perhaps, if the 
smaller auditorium too closely resembles 
the larger. (But Mr. Somerville may not 
mean this to extend beyond the general 
plan.) For one thing, it is likely to be 
more used for comedy, for another, an 
audience sitting now in this theatre and 
now in that will (one may suppose) prefer 
a difference to a likeness. 

In both instances the horizontal lines of 
sight are excellent. Here is one of the 
great advantages of this sort of audi- 
torium. The suggestions for the placing of 
an orchestra do not show much resource. 
But this is a difficult problem, and in com- 
parison with others, not a vital one. 

The Stages and their Mechanism. 

The larger stage is 135 ft. wide by 8o ft. 
deep, with a proscenium opening of 44 ft. 
This is full wide an opening; but a move- 
able proscenium reduces it. The smaller 
stage measures 135 ft. by 64 ft., and its 
proscenium opening is 30 ft. There is 
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ample side room; a most important thing 
from the point 
Moreover, hydraulic lifts are provided for 
with a drop of 


scene-shifting of view. 


removal ot 


the scenery, 
48 it. 

rhe to the 
stages are Open to criticism, or to question, 


There seems no good property- 


arrangements for «access 


at anyrate. 


room = accommodation. For the — larger 
stage the supers’ dressing-rooms might 
better be used for this. And the Green 


room is wrongly placed: it would do well 
for a Wwaiting-room. 
The arrangements for the electric switch- 
board and for the use of periscopes on the 
other hand are admirable. 
The Rehearsal Rooms, 
without 


These, it goes saying, are a 
necessity for any repertory theatre. Mr. 


provides five, and they would 
be none many. they 
tain of the working size 
practically) of the two theatres, but audi- 
teria of their own, from which a producer 
an the action. And _ this but 
a necessity, too. With a constantly chang- 
ing bill, upon the 
stages will not be Moreover, in 
delay and over- 
expensive. 
hearsal rooms in which one can really re- 
hearse will save money enough to make 
many a play profitable. There should be 
to carry the necessary fur- 
niture and properties from the stages to 
the rooms and These the architect 
has not provided: but they could be pretty 
easily contrived. 


Somerville 


too Moreover, con- 


not only stages 


focus is all 


constant rehearsals 
possible. 
light and labour, and by 
is Re- 


time, nothing more 


lifts, however, 


back. 


Scene Store Iorkshops. 
It will be that the 
and most of the workshops are in a prac- 
tically isolated block. 
will the 
scenery 


and 
noticed scene-store 
Only so, presumably, 
County Council permit 
at all. But much 
The expense of carrying 
scenery to a distance for storage is very 
creat, the damage done to the scenery is 
deplorable. If the for such a 
theatre as this can be made and stored on 
the premises literally thousands of pounds 
a year can be saved. By Mr. Somerville’s 
arrangement (which needs’ very little 
amending) between twenty and thirty pro- 


London 
be stored is 


involved in. this. 


to 


scenery 


ductions could be kept in the theatre, and 
moved between shop, store and stage with 
the minimum of lift and electric 
trolley. 


labour by 


The Front of the House. The Library. 


This needs littke comment. One is glad 


to see ample foyer " room and good coat 
It is to be hoped that an habitual 
audience would not un- 
comfortable by sitting tangled with its hats 
and wraps; and if it could move in and out 
of its seats with ease (as in most theatres 
to-day it cannot) would acquire the habit 
of filling the foyers between the acts and 
letting the auditorium be aired. 

The subway and motors 
surely—especially on a wet night 
cellent idea. But 
needs a litthke amendment (a widening of 
the track might be enough), Mr. 
Somerville seems to be relying upon the 
two auditoria filling and emptying at dif- 
ferent hours. And they might not. 

Finally, it is the library which should 
mark this theatre all others 


rooms. 


forever make itself 


for cabs is 


an eCxX- 


in its present form it 


for 


out from as 
the National Theatre. For its primary 
purpose: year by year the writing upon 
dramatic art and literature grows in bulk 


Where better could it be 

Books apart, the activi- 
ties of such a theatre as this, its prompt 
books, sketches and records of productions 
will come to have great value. 
it can 


and importance. 
seriously studied ? 


Moreover, 


be occasion a 


upon lecture room, 
where the purely educational side of the 
theatre’s work can be forwarded. And 


it will be the right place in which to wel- 
come dramatists, critics and distinguished 
men and women of our calling from other 
lands—when we have a theatre to 
we may be proud to welcome them. 
The original designs by Mr. Somerville, 
together with a Model of the ‘* Section 
(for which the League is indebted to the 
Proprietors of Country Life, who have 
generously co-operated in the competition 
throughout), will be on view in a few week’s 
time in the Palace of Arts at Wembley. All 
communications with regard to the Designs 
should be made in the first instance to Mr. 
Geoffrey Whitworth, Hon. Sec. British 
Drama League, 10 King Street, Covent 


which 


Garden, London, W.C.2. 
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REPORT OF THE PRIZE PRESENTATION 


At the conclusion of the Annual Meeting 
of the British Drama League, which was 
held at the Conference Hall, British Empire 
Exhibition on June 27th, Miss Lena Ashwell 
still being in the chair, the prizes were pre- 
sented to the three winning competitors in 
the Architectural Competition for designs 
for a National Theatre which has_ been 
organised by the British Drama League. 
Che following had kindly undertaken to act 
as a Jury of Award: Mr. J. Alfred Gotch, 
President, R.I.B.A.; Sir Edwin Lutyens, 
R.A., F.R.1.B.A.; Sir Lawrence Weaver, 
a hae P.S.A.: Professor .:. H. Reilly, 
F.R.1.B.A.; Professor Hubert Worthing- 
ton, A.R.I.B.A.; Mr. H. Granville-Barker, 
and Mr. Albert Rutherston, with Mr. Geof- 
frey Whitworth as secretary. 

Miss Lena Ashwell, prior to the presenta- 
tion of prizes by Mr. J. Alfred Gotch, 
said she was convinced that many people 
had never given a thought to the ques- 
tion of a National Theatre. What was 
civilization, she asked? Was it indus- 
trialism, was it money, or was it something 
that appealed to the mind? Civilization in 
its last essentials was art of some kind. 
Existing theatres were often entirely unsuit- 
able and little more than death traps in the 
mental sense. English-speaking nations 
possessed the greatest drama of any country 
in the world. England had always led in 
the drama, and was leading now. A 
National Theatre was wanted, where the 
plavs of the great national writers, in 
poetry and drama, could be played continu- 
ously. Such a theatre was as vitally neces- 
sary as hospitals. 

Owing her education to Toronto, it was 
a vreat happiness to her to see a fellow citi- 
zen from that important town come forward 
and receive the first prize in the competi- 
tion for designs for a National Theatre. 

Mr. J. Alfred Gotch said he esteemed it 
a privilege, as President of the Royal 
Institute of British Architects and one of 
the Assessors in the competition, to be 
allowed to present the prizes. 

It was a very happy thought on the part 
of those concerned to institute the competi- 
tion at a time when the idea of establishing 
a National Theatre was ‘‘ in the air.’”? A 
considerable number of designs was_ re- 


ceived, and as he was addressing an audi- 
ence more or less acquainted with the de- 
tails of acting and theatrical affairs, jt 
would probably be of interest to recite thy 
conditions which had to be observed in th 
competition. These conditions were drawn 
up by experts in theairical matters. 

A brief summary of the conditions is ap- 
pended ° 

1.—For the sake of a practical approach to the 
problem, and so that the theatre designed may by 
such as could be built on a typical London ‘site, 
Park Square, Marylebone Road, on the south sid 
of Regent’s Park, and at the head of Portlan 
Place, has been selected for this purpose. It must 
be understood, however, that this choice is for t} 
purposes of competition only, and does not imply 
that the Drama League or anyone concerned intends 
to advocate it as a site for the National Theatr 
whenever the time for the actual building may 
come. 

2.—The theatre must contain two auditoria, th 
larger with a seating capacity of 1,800—2,000, th 
smaller 800—1,000; comfort, vision and_ hearing 
being, of course, essentials. 

3.—The larger auditorium is to be equipped as 
follows : = 

(a) Proscenium opening 40 ft. If contractibl 
34 $.. so much the better. 

(n) Stage area 100 ft. wide by 75 ft. deep. 

(c) A flat stage 

(p) Mechanism for adding an “ apron *’ stage, 
10-12 ft. deep accessible from two ext 
proscenium openings, not less than 10 ft. | 
5 ft. 

(ce) A part of the floor of the auditorium, not less 
than 30 ft. in diameter, to be made capabl 
of use as the “forchestra’’ of a Greek theatr 

4.—The smaller auditorium to be equipped 
follows : a 

(a) Proscenium opening 26—30 ft. 

(sn) Stage area at least 60 ft. wide by 40 ft. de 

(c) A flat stage. 

(p) Mechanism for apron stage and extra-prosce- 
nium openings. 

5.—The orchestra—commonly so called—may, | 
need not be, placed in the usual position in front of 
the stages. 

6.—(a) Cellar room beneath the stages is impo 
tant, and should extend at least the full width 
the stage. 

(ns) The ‘* Grid ** should be three times the height 

above the stage of the practicable prosceniun 
7.—Scene docks, easily accessible from the stages 
are to accommodate (roughly) ten productions f 


cach stage. 

8.—Five rehearsal rooms are to be provided. 
9.—A wardrobe to accommodate 3,000 costumes 
10.—Dressing-rooms for 500 performers (400 f 
larger auditorium, 100 for smaller), and_ suital 
bathroom accommodation, 





rosce- 
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ll \ library (accessible from back and front of 
atre), capable of accommodating 100 readers. 
12..-\. board-room (probably best placed at the 


nt of the theatre). 
13.—Director’s, producer’s and other offices (not 


less than twenty), accessible from front and back of 
he theatre. 

14. A ** foyer.”” This could be common to both 
iditoria. But 

15.-.To render all essential parts of the theatre 
sound-proof is a great part. of the whol problem 
Performances must be assumed to take place simul 

usly in the two auditoria. The foyer may be 

ipied during an interval by one audience while 

other is listening to a ‘* quiet scene ’’ in’ th 
other auditorium, and noisy rehearsals may be pre 
ding in the rehearsal rooms at any time, 

16. It is manifestly desirable that any theatre 
hich might be erected on the seal proposed should 

equipped with the necessary workshops wherein 
ll the needs of theatre production, both mechanical 
id artistic, could be satisfied. 

17. The taking up and setting down of cabs and 
irs is an important matter. This problem ranges 
from auditorium to entrance hall and beyond. 


I8..-Ordinary features of a theatre, suc h as re- 
freshment bars, lavatories, ticket office, ete., are to 
provided at the discretion of the competitors. 
Continuing, Mr. Gotch said these condi- 
tions were vital to a successful design. After 
areful examination, the number of designs 
which had any chance of taking a prize was 
Further examina- 
tion reduced the number to two, and they, as 


reduced to three or four. 


ichitects, were wondering to which com- 
petitor the first prize should be awarded, 
because one design was a very fine architec- 
ural conception, while the other seemed to 
rovide the better practical solution of the 
onditions imposed. While they were in 
that state of unhappy 


uncertainty, there 
irrived a colleague who, by his theatrical 
cnowledge, very quickly showed that one 
lesign had solved the rather difficult condi- 
ions much better than the other, and they 
ere compelled and pleased to award the 
ize to that particular design. 

rhe assessors had not the slightest idea 
f the identity of the competitors, and when 
the sealed envelope containing the name of 
he successful number was opened it was 
found that the design was by Mr. W. L. 
Somerville, of Toronto. (Applause.) 

They were all extremely pleased that an 
irchitect from England's Overseas 
Dominions had been successful.  ** Mind 
vou,’’ said Mr. Gotch, I am not prepared 
to say that we have not architects in our 
ur country who would have given Mr. 


Somerville a good run for his money, but 
things being as they are we felt extremely 
pleased and gratified to find that an archi- 
tect from one of our children States had 
been successful.’”’ 

Concluding, Mr. Gotch announced that 
the first prize had been presented by Mr. 
James Hackett, the well-known American 
actor, in gratitude for the reception he had 
received in this country on the occasion of 
his last visit. (Applause.) 

Addressing Mrs. Hackett, who was pre- 
sent in the unavoidable absence of her hus- 
band, Mr. Gotch said: **l wish to congratu- 
late the audience and England = on_ the 
generosity of your husband, by which he has 
so kindly enabled us to present this prize.”’ 

The prizes were then presented to the 
following successful competitors : 

Kirst prize, £250, to Mr. W. L. Somer- 
ville, of Toronto. 

Second prize, £100, to Mr. W. J. H. 
Gregory, ARA. BA. 

Special Prize for 


W. J. 


Merit, 4 to Mr. 


Theodore Godwin. 


to 
on 


NATIONAL THEATRE DEBATE 

At the conclusion of the prize-giving a 
Debate on the pros and cons of a National 
Theatre was conducted by representatives 
of the Oxford and Cambridge Union 
Societies. Mr. R. C. Matthews of the 
Oxford Union Society moved the following 
resolution : 

‘* That in the interests of Art and 
Education this meeting would welcome 
the establishment of a National Theatre 
in London.”’ 

The motion was opposed by Mr. Busse. ot 
the Cambridge ; The motion 
was again supported by Mr. R. A. Butler 
of the Cambridge Union, and _ finally 
opposed by Mr. G. A. Gardiner of the 
Oxford Union Society. The Debate was 


Union Society. 


carried on with great brilliance and 
acumen, and only the exigencies of space 
prevent a full report being given. Mr. 


Kenneth Barnes and one or two other 
speakers shortly contributed to the discus- 
sion, and Miss Lena Ashwell made a few 
concluding remarks before finally putting the 
motion to a general vote. On a show of 
hands the Chairman declared the resolution 
carried by 34 votes to 14. 














MINUTES OF THE FIFTH ANNUAL MEETING 
OF THE BRITISH DRAMA LEAGUE 


Held on lriday, June 27th at 3 p.m. at the British Empire Exhibition. 


Miss Lena AsHWeELt in the chair. 
Miss Ashwell in opening the mecting stated that 
she would like to welcome those delegates who were 


sent. She believed that representatives had 


irrived trom Glasgow, Manchester, Liverpool, Lan- 


ster, Bristol and many other towns and villages. 
Ss also stated that she would Jike to say a word 
f appreciation of the work of the League. It was 


lue to the initiative and energy of Mr. 
t the International Exhibition at 
isington had been held in 1922, and this 


we had to record th 








( coil 


organization of the 
petition for designs for a National Theatre, and 
) e Dramatic Section at the British Empire 
Exhibition and the development of the theatrical 
rary She felt that the which the 
League was doing was of the importance 


work Drama 
ULINOSL 
from every point of view. 

l. The Minutes of the 
taken as read and signed. 


Mr. Geoffre y 


lust meeting, which had 
n circulated, were 
2. Council's Report. 
Whitworth. 


Proposed by 


Mr. Whitworth stated that as every member of the 
League had already received a copy of the report 
he did not propose to read it through, but to 
mphasize various points in the report. 

Owing to the donatik from the Carnegie Trust 


ibrary had been much improved and was prov- 
eat enelit to members and affiliated 
second series of the Drama 


and Messrs. 
pub- 


Lh publicatio { the 


lays had proved a_ success, 


Blackwell were asking for third series to be 
Christmas. 

\ successful 
Dramatic Art’? was 
with the 


The 
University 
Drama _ in 


Diploma — in 


College, 


meeting on 
held at 


work of 


I it CoO ection 
Education Mr. Whitworth mentioned the fact that 
he League had been invited to be the first to appear 


Board of Education Committee, which was 





shortly to. take evidence as to the part played by 
Drama in Adult Education, 
In referring to the Committee which, under the 
Presidency of Lord Burnham, was responsible for 
collection of exhibits at the British Empire 
Exhibition, Mr. Whitworth stated that through 
m error the ime of Mr. llerbert Norris 
mitted from the list. The League was very 
iteful to Mr, Norris not only for his help on the 
nimittee but also for his work on the Restoration 
model \s to the exhibits, some of the most inter- 
esting were those of English Folk Dance costumes 
which had been lent by Mr. Cecil Sharp. Mr. 
Whitworth felt that this was a moment to pay a 
tribute to Mr. Sharp, who had always given his 
hest help to the League, and whose death was so 
wh regretted. 


\s to the competition for architectural designs for 
iti il The ure, the 
f vratitude to Mr. James IK 
fr of £.250 for the tirst made the com- 
possible. This competition had held 
i most opportune moment, coinciding as it did 


League owed a great debt 
Hackett, whose gener- 
prize 
been 


with Mr. 


Ernest Law’s excellent: suggestion of 
site in Whitehall for the National ‘lheatre. Wit 
regard to the accounts, these would ve dealt wit 





by Mr. Alec Rea, whom the League was very | 
to welcome as Hon, Treasurer, M Whitworth 
stated that he could not let the fact of the cha xt 
in the treasurership pass without 
lebt. the 


Mond, 


League 


referring: to. the 
would always owe to Mr. Robert 
£,200 enabled the 
to start its work, and without which it was 
very doubtful if the League could have come int 
cXistence, 

3. Statement of 
Alec Rea. 

Mr. Rea stated that as every member 
before him a statement of 


League 


whose timely donation of 


lecounts, Proposed by Mr 
present: had 
Receipts and Payments 
he did not 


propose to read it through; 


the only 


appreciable difference between the accounts for this 
yeat and last being in the receipts lor subscriptio 3 
which had increased, and in the receipts from the 
lectures, which had decreased. Mi 


that effort) should be 


ball and from 


Rea urged every made t 


bring the membership of the League up to on 
thousand during the coming year. He also re- 
ported that twenty-five persons had promised t 


become a subscription of 


stated that 


patron members and pay 
Rea further 


he felt this was a moment to record the 


five guineas annually, Mr. 
thanks of 
who had so generously sub- 
scribed to the funa of the Dramatic Section in th 
Palace of Arts, British Empire Exhibition. Phe 
sum of £965 5s. had been donated to meet expenses 
umounting to £376 3s. 2d. 


Mr. Downs, the secretary of che 


the League to those 


Bath Playgoers, 
inquired as to the cause of tl resignations from 
the League. 

Mr. Whitworth replied that the reasons were as 
follows : 

1. Every society or club has always to face a 

certain number of resignations. 

2. People will often join the League for 
object and when that has be 
achieved they do not feel called upon to renew 
their subscription. 

3. There are a certain number of people whi 
join with a wrong idez of what benefits are to be 
obtained from the League, and so lapse. 

It was then proposed by Mr. Whitworth and Mr 

ec Rea, seconded by Mr. Harold Downs, of Bath, 

id unanimously resolved 

‘“* That the Report and Balance 
adopted.”’ 


specific object 





Sheet should he 


1. Election of Auditors. 
the Chair and resolved 


It was proposed from 


‘“* That Messrs. Searle, Honeybourne and C 
should be re-elected as the League’s Auditors for the 
vear ending June 30, 1925.”’ 

5. Vacancies on the Council. The Chairman 
stated that there had been two nominations received 


Miss Gertrude Kingston nd Mr 
The sé two me mbe rs were unanl- 


Council. 


for the Council 
Holford Knight. 
mously elected as members of the 

















MINUTES OF THE FIFTH ANNUAL MEETING 











6 Iteration in Rule VIL, Proposed by Mr. Lee 
Mathews 


* That section should be added in’ the following 
terms Phat anv member of the Council who does 

t attead at least one Council meeting in any on 
ve shall autimatically cease to a member. The 


Council, however, reserves the tht to recommend 


such members’ re-election at the next Annual Meet- 





ing should they think fit to do so. 


Owing to the absence ot Mr. Lee Mathews in 
Liverpool, this resolution was moved by Miss 
Fogerty, seconded by Mrs, Rogers and carried 
unanimously, 


7 luthors’ Fees Mr. Whitworth stated that in 


ANS We to a letter he had sent to the principal 
lrameatists asking if they would agree in principle 
» ti Royalty system cf payneent of fees for ama 


teur performances he had received forty-four replies 
He read the list of those in favour, of those against, 

d of those in favour with reservations. He stated 
that t 


bers were at liberty to communicate with the authors 


we list would be printed in Drama, and mem- 
who had agreed when wishing to obtain permission 
for producing a_ play Mr. Whitworth emphasized 
the fact that the League had acted in this matte 
in the belief that the present system of payment of 
fixed fees was not to the advantage of the dramatist 
or the performer. 

Mr. Sladen Smith inquired if the Drama League 


g 
could give a list of, say, twenty genuine Community 
s, as it was very difficult to find out to: what 


oceeds of a performance are given, 

Rogers stated that she was instructed to 
the Drama League on behalf of the Folk 
Bristol, for its efforts in connection with the 





system 
M Hampden, of Guildford, stated that he felt 
is Was a most vital question, iS societies were 
forced to give private performance to avoid paving 
the heavy fees demanded. 


It was suggested that the Drama League should 
publish a list of the dramatists every month who had 
reed to the royalty system. 

8. Proposal by Lancaster Footlights Club that a 
definition should be given of what constitutes 
Private Performance. 

Mr. Whitworth read a letter from the Leagt 

licitor, Mr. E. S. P. Haynes, giving his definition 

fo a Private Performance. Mr. Whitworth stated 

th Mr. Haynes was asking Mr. MacGillivray for 

his opinion, which would be prirted in a_ forth- 
ning number of the Drama. 

9. Other Business Mr. Nash, f the Post 
Olfice Savings Bonk Dramatic Society, inquired if 





So 


tl League could help in ebtaining scenery. His 
Society had recently to pay large sums for hiring 


SN s 





scenery. Miss) Ashwell) replied that) when the 
League Was in a more tlourisning financial position 
it might be possible have a store-room for 
sceaery, but until then it was impossible. 

Mr. A. E. Dean, of Kent Education Committee, 
asked if the League could print in Drama every 
month a list of the plays which were of value and 
which had been published during the month. Mr. 
Whitworth promised that he would ¢ 


s 


» into this 


matter, 

Mrs. Rx vers, ol Bristol, inquired if a thing could 
he done to improve the quality of Drama. Miss 
Ashwell answered that this again was a matter of 
finance, and Mr. Whitworth stated that until the 
League’s membership rose very considerably he did 
not feel justified in) spending more money on the 





Mavazine, 
Phe meeting closed with a vote of than to Miss 
Ashwell for so kindly taking the chair at_ this 


meeting, 


ROYALTIES OR FEES? 

The following is the list of those dramatists who 
have on the whole approved the Drama League's 
suggestion that royalties should be paid on amateur 
productions in accordance with the terms set forth 
in the .pril number of Drama: 


Messrs. Clifford Bax. Laurence Binvon, tiordon 
Bottomley, H. V. Burton, Mrs. W K. Clifford, 
Messrs. W.  L. Courtney, Creagh-Henry, John 
Drinkwater, Hamilton Fyfe, John  Galsworthy, 
Douglas Goldring, Miss Bertha Graham, Messrs. 
Granville-Barker, Lawrence Houseman, Stanley 
Jast, Jerome K. Jerome, Miss Gwen John, Messrs. 
Frank Layton, Miles Malleson, Misses Beatrice 
Mavor, Margaret Macnamara, Mr. Lennox Robin- 
son, Miss Helen Simpson, Messrs. W. J. Turrer, 
Sutton Vane. Mr. Bernard Shaw also approved 
with the proviso that royalties should only be 
allowed in’ those cases where all profits are 
utilized) for furtheri 
ifvi i 


the Society’s work, thus 








g it to rank as a professional undertaking. 





The following favour the idea, but for various 
reasons withhold a decision : 

Messrs. Arnold Bennett, Bernard Gilbert, Chorles 
McEvoy, Allen Monkhouse, C. K. Munro, Harold 
Rubinstein, John Hastings Turner. 
lgainst : 

Mr. Anstey Guthrie, Miss Gertrude Jennings, 
Messrs. Louis N. Parker, Eden Philpotts, Herbert 


swerurs 


Vor-Committal 
Messrs. Perey Allen, lan Hay Beith, Herbert 
Farjeon, Sir Arthur Pinero 











Dramatic Art Centre 


Costumes & Designs Summer School 
Mary Ward Settlement, Tavistock Place, W.C.] 
TOM HESLEWOOD, Ltd. Tele.: MusEUM 337 
" " ING HUGH MILLEN AUGUST Ist 15th, 1924 
16 WILSON ST., LONG ACRE, W.C.2 Director Miss MAUDE SCOTT 


Costumes for London and Provincial ELEMENTARY AND ADVANCED COURSES 


yroductions. : 
| : Fee - - Two guineas per Course 
Amateur I heatricals and F ancy Board Residence (if desired 2% to 3 guineas per week. 


Dress Balls. 


PLAYS DRESSED FROM S1OCK AUTUMN TERM STARTS 


September 15th. 


Special terms and attention to members of the 


BRITISH DRAMA LEAGUE 


Elocution, Acting, Play Producing 


Dube Station: —Covent Garden (2 minutes) Movement. 


Telephone 4432 Gerrard 


Send Stamp for Prospectus. 

















THE BRITISH DRAMA LEAGUE 


President: LORD HOWARD DE WALDEN 


What the League is: 


\ Federation of Societies and other Orga izations working for the development of 
the Drama as an art and as a social and educational force. 

\ Union of Individual Members, Professional and Lay, who desire to give or to 
eceive help in any matter connected with the Art of the Theatre. 

Phe only Organization in the country ready to deal in a practical and disinterested 
fashion with any Theatrical problem which may arise. 


Membership entails the following among many other privileges: 


Phe right to consult the League’s Information Bureau on all questions relating to 

the Drama. 

The Right to borrow Plays from the League's Library. 

Expert Criticism of Plays. 

Free Receipt of the League’s monthly magazine and notification of all Meetings, 

Lectures, etc., organized by the League. 

The knowledge that you are helping in the movement for a better and a freer 

Cheatre. 

For further particulars apply to the Hon. Secretary, 10 King Street, Covent 
Garden, London, W.C. 
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